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condemn private enterprise in the case of this monopoly, is
equally applicable to all similar monopolies.

It seems, then, that enterprises of internal communication, as
well as of direct agricultural improvement, can be undertaken
by the State more effectively and more safely than by private
proprietors or by Joint Stock Companies. This, we think, may
be considered a conclusive answer to those who deny the expe-
diency of taxes or rent, because, as they allege, rent is the fund
from which capital is saved for agricultural improvement.
Now, even if it were true that private landlords always saved
capital out of their rent to improve their estates, we think it has
been shown that the State can do this better than auy private
landlord, because it can do it on a larger scale. But all the
world over, the landlords who spend part of their rents in im-
proving their lands, are the exception, and not the rule.

These considerations appear to prove the expediency of a
land tax, first, as an assertion of the common right of the
inhabitants of a country to its land, antecedent to its assign-
ment to any class ; secondly, as being what we ventured to call
the natural income of the community as such, aod therefore of
the State as representing the community ; and, thirdly, as ena-
bling the State to do its duty as lord of the soil, in a more effect-
ual manner than any class of private owners.

We have asserted a right on the part of the State to vary the
amount of this tax so as to correspond with the variations in the
rent of the land. If the State be primarily entitled to the
entire monopoly rent, it is clearly entitled to all the variations
in the value of the monopoly. And if, by the action of the
State, an increase is effected in the value of the whole land, or of
any given portion, it will be readily admitted that the State is
entitled to the increase of rent which corresponds to that in-
crease of value which, as already pointed out, virtually unites
with the monopoly price. And since the State is entitled to
the whole, and to the variations in the whole, it is manifestly
entitled to the variations in the part which, under the name
of land tax, it may take as its share ; for, as will be seen
hereafter, the State can hardly ever receive the entire rent of its
land, and there are many reasons why it ought not to attempt
to do so*

The subject will hereafter lead us to consider, in an important
practical instance, that of Indian Land Settlement, the question
of a variable, as against a fixed, land tax. We shall therefore
dismiss this part of the discussion with only one caution* We do